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the course of study seems of little value. By such means and others, our school 
curriculum has been continually changing. Indeed, continual change is necessary 
if the school is to serve a rapidly changing and rapidly advancing civilization. But 
the changes noted are without any fundamental principle; they are spasmodic, personal, 
temporary, local. In place of such chance adjustments is it not possible to make a 
curriculum of a more permanent character and of universal application? This is 
the problem undertaken in this volume (p. 74]. 

In the first five chapters of the book the author sets up his point of view 
and reviews the criticisms which are commonly urged against the curriculum. 
In chapter vi there is a discussion of the social conditions which serve as a basis 
for educational principles. In working out these principles, Mr. Meriam 
maintains that there should be a close co-operation between students of educa- 
tion and sociology, the latter being held responsible for the immediate 
research into actual social conditions. Chapter vii gives a brief survey of 
the educational tendencies apparent in recent changes which should be familiar 
to the curriculum-maker. In the next five chapters the author presents five 
basic principles which should guide in the construction of a curriculum. A 
statement of these principles, which are founded upon social problems and 
the interests of the individual, will indicate the character of these chapters: 

1. The curriculum should provide for meeting the immediate needs of the pupils 
primarily; only secondarily should it provide for the preparation of pupils for later 
needs. 

2. The curriculum should be expressed in terms of concrete everyday activities 
of pupils and adults rather than in terms of generalization such as are found in tra- 
ditional subjects. 

3. The curriculum should provide for great individual differences in order to 
meet varying tastes and abilities of the pupils. 

4.. The curriculum should be so organized that the various topics may easily 
be interchanged not only within any grade during the year but from grade to grade. 

5. The curriculum should provide for an acquaintance with both work and 
leisure [p. 382]. 

The next four chapters present four school studies which are proposed 
as the content for a curriculum. The remainder of the book discusses various 
details of the proposal and gives an evaluation of the methods and results in 
the use of such a curriculum. 

The reader may be unable to agree with all of the conclusions of the book, 
but it furnishes material for critical thought, and will be of interest to those 
dealing with courses of study. The manner of presentation is somewhat tedious 
at times, and one feels that occasional condensations would serve to emphasize 
the content. The impression left with the reader is, not that the book has 
solved the problem of the curriculum, but that it has furnished evidence from 
one type of experiment which is significant and which should be added to the 
general body of data bearing upon this subject. 



New series of education books. — Students of education will be interested 
in the beginning of a new series of books, edited by George D. Strayer, entitled 
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the "American Education Series." The type of books to be included is out- 
lined in the following statement by the editor. 

This series will be developed in relation to the more important problems as they 
are today recognized or as they emerge, and will be written by those who have unusual 
skill in treating concretely these professional problems. No book will be issued 
merely because other books have appeared under certain titles which seem to round 
out a comprehensive treatment of the field of education. Any book, in order to be 
included, must have furnished a satisfactory answer to the question, Will this book 
increase the efficiency of some group of workers in the field of education ? Volumes 
in the series will appear from time to time as it is possible to meet these proposed 
standards [p. 6]. 

During the last few years several books have appeared having for their 
purpose a general introduction to the study of education. The first number 
of the "American Education Series" 1 is an attempt to add to this class of 
writings. "The chapters which are included in this book will be found 
valuable for teachers who are receiving their initial training in normal schools 
or colleges, and also for those whose professional training is continued through 
the work of reading circles and teachers' courses in the school systems in 
which they are employed" (p. 8). 

The major part of the book is given to the treatment of the administrative, 
rather than the teaching, aspects of education. The book opens with a dis- 
cussion of the larger problems of education in a democracy, which leads into 
a second chapter dealing with the organization of public education and the 
functions of state and local control. The next five chapters are devoted more 
specifically to the technique of teaching and the problems of class management. 
Most of this material resembles the stock discussions which are common to 
texts on school management. Beginning with chapter viii there is an attempt 
to familiarize the teacher with many problems of administration and super- 
vision, in order that she may have a sympathetic appreciation of the work of 
the superintendent. This section of the book includes such topics as the 
classification and progress of pupils, the use of standardized tests, daily pro- 
grams, records and reports, the school plant and equipment, and co-operation 
with auxiliary educational agencies. 

The book consists of an omnibus discussion of educational problems on 
an elementary plane. So many topics are introduced that the limits of space 
often prohibit an adequate treatment. For example, in the chapter on 
"Measuring the Achievements of Children," very brief discussions and samples 
are given for tests in arithmetic, reading, English composition, spelling, and 
algebra. A type discussion, presenting in greater detail some test in a single 
subject and accompanied by some explanation of the basic principles of educa- 
tional testing, would probably leave a clearer conception of the movement 
in the mind of the beginning student. This same chapter treats the subject 

1 G. D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhabdt, The Classroom Teacher at Work in 
American Schools. New York: American Book Co., 1920. Pp. 400. $1.48. 
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of intelligence tests with six lines of description and two pages of sample 
exercises. 

The greater part of the book contains little that is new, but is a restatement 
of material which is already familiar to all except elementary students of 
education. It will doubtless be used in many introductory courses. However, 
as the initial book of a new series, it promises little in the nature of con- 
structive thinking on educational problems which is vital to the development 
of a science of education. 



Educational Psychology. — The study of educational psychology is develop- 
ing many methods of investigation. One of these is the selection of a 
single type of mental experience, subjecting it to a careful analysis, and then 
studying its application to the processes of education. Professor Kirkpatrick 
has written a stimulating book of this kind dealing with the imagination. 1 
It is divided into three major sections. The first of these, entitled "Imagina- 
tion and Related Activities," undertakes to clarify the general conception of 
the term imagination and to show its relation to other types of mental 
experience. In seven chapters the author gives, in non-technical language, an 
analysis of mental images which furnishes the reader with the definite under- 
standing of psychological terms necessary for accurate thinking while following 
the application of the imagination to education. 

The second section, consisting of six chapters, presents a study of the 
imaginative life of the child. The characteristics of the imagination at 
different ages are shown, and its development in child life is made vivid by 
the use of much illustrative material. Such topics as imaginary companions, 
truth and fancy, romantic imagination, and adolescent ambitions are dis- 
cussed in a manner which gives the reader a clearer insight into the social 
psychology of school children. Much of this material has a direct application 
to the problems of school discipline. 

The last section is concerned with the use of the imagination in various 
school subjects. There are chapters dealing with its application to reading 
and spelling, drawing and construction, arithmetic, history and literature, 
nature study and science, and geography. The treatment is characterized 
by a clearness of presentation which is quite at variance with the confused 
manner in which the subject of imagination is frequently discussed. 

The book should be of interest to all students of educational psychology, 
to elementary teachers desiring to improve the technique of their instruction, 
and to administrators who feel the need of a clearer understanding of the 
imaginative life of the child. The exercises at the end of each chapter furnish 
interesting topics for group conferences. 

1 Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Imagination and Its Place in Education. Boston: 
Ginn &r Co., 1920. Pp. x+214. $1.48. 



